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share of coal during any one period. All being alike interested in main- 
taining a remunerative price, the author reasonably anticipates as a 
result of this arrangement the cessation of the present cut-throat 
competition. Whether the colliery owners can agree on their respec- 
tive proportions of the total production and -whether they can be 
made to adhere to an agreement once entered into, are questions 
which the future must decide. 



REVIEWS. 

The Middle Period, 18 17-1858. By John W. Burgess, Ph. D., LL. D. 

Pp. xvi, 544. Price $1.75. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1897. 

In Professor Burgess's latest work we have added to our stock of 
histories a book which by the frankness, directness, and expressive- 
ness of its style has attracted more than usual attention. Covering 
the period between 1817 and 1858, there is attempted an interpreta- 
tion of American history which will demonstrate to the South "its 
error in secession and rebellion. ' ' There are no foot-notes, nothing 
but the usual list of titles; for the author has gone "to original 
matter, which is usually disconnected and fragmentary, and practi- 
cally inaccessible to the general reader. ' ' 

An account of American historiography written twenty-five years 
hence will place the work of our historians in an interesting light. 
Thinness may be too harsh a word to use, but certainly inadequate- 
ness of conception may be applied without any injustice to that 
labor which thus far has been spent in portraying the development 
of the United States. Except Henry Adams and Professor McMaster, 
no writer brings to his work anything but the conventional literary, 
legalistic, and essentially parliamentary frame of mind. Leaving 
aside any discussion as to the meaning of history or whether a 
writer can give all the facts, there remains the feeling that though 
the points of contact are many, they are all on the surface; that 
there is missed the few deep points on which the life and heart of 
the period is centred. One feels the force of the tendency to attend 
to the externals of history, to the transitory forms which it assumes, 
rather than to the principles of permanent application which it 
includes. 

There are indications that the writers on American history are 
departing from the old lines and it is a disappointment that Pro- 
fessor Burgess has not followed them. Written from the point of 
view of the constitutional lawyer his work adds practically nothing 
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to our knowledge of the period between the close of the War of 
1812, and the outbreak of the Civil War. In the opening chapter, 
in discussing the change of Republican front there is ignored one 
of the great consequences of the War of 1812 upon the attitude of 
the administration towards manufactures. As we know, the restric- 
tive system of Jefferson and the war destroyed the merchant marine 
of New England and turned the capital of that section toward in- 
vestments in manufacturing enterprises, which were effectually pro- 
tected by the embargo and the war. With the return of peace the 
New England manufacturers were forced to face the probability of 
ruin unless the federal government should continue in some other 
form the conditions which had made possible eastern industrial de- 
velopment. There was nothing to be gained by acting with the 
Federalists, the only hope was to go over to the Republicans and 
secure the protection as the price of support. With New England 
manufacturing interests looking to Washington for support, the- 
carrying of the citadel of federalism was more than a hope. The 
result was that the close of the war saw the Republican party 
nationalized, and Federalism destroyed by an alliance between the- 
New England manufacturing interests and the agricultural South 
and West. The tariff of 1816 continued the conditions necessary to 
sustain domestic industries and cemented the alliance which, with 
a change in personnel, continued down to 1829. 

Again, on page 164, we have the old-time "mob of malcontents" 
pulling together to explain the election of Jackson, which, was "a 
political uprising against the monopoly of office-holding by the old 
official aristocracy. ' ' Not a word about the expansion of population 
and material interests which had thrown New England and the east 
generally to the edge of our political system. Not a word of the 
drain of labor away from the manufacturing centres to the agricultural 
west, nor mention of the tide of immigration which set in after 1820- 
replacing on the sea-board the matiriel of a manufacturing popula- 
tion; all of which worked to lead New England and the eastern 
part of the old Middle States out of the Democratic party to support 
a national Republican party. The opposition of the industrial 
centres to internal improvements continued until the economic 
relations of the South with England forced the Democratic-Repub- 
lican party back on its old laissez-faire policy. Then the eastern 
wing of the party saw its only chance in an alliance with the west, 
an alliance which gave us the "American system," which was to 
reconcile the interests of the industrial northeast with those of the- 
Ohio Valley. So much, in part at least, for an explanation of the 
"advent of the parvenus. " 
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For an explanation of the reforming of party lines after 1824, Pro- 
fessor Burgess falls back upon the personal hostility of the leaders, 
which certainly is an admission that the material he consulted will 
not revolutionize public opinion upon one very important period of 
our history. What is the ' ' verse and substantiation' ' of the statement 
that ' ' down to 1817, no influence of the slavery interest upon the ques- 
tion of internal improvement is discoverable?" What led a Louisiana 
representative to say in 1817 " We need no roads? " The answer 
is to be found in the economic history of the South, which since 
the Revolution was but a record of the development of one natural 
advantage to the neglect of several others ; in the physiography of 
southeastern United States; and in the commercial relations of the 
South with England. Slavery was insensibly affecting the attitude 
of the South toward every phase of federal policy which affected 
the planting interests. By 1817 the old tobacco-planting aristocracy 
was impoverished ; and it is significant reading that can be found 
on pages 149, 150, and 165 of the supplement to the ninth volume 
of Niks' Register. The gloom of the recitals found there shows 
only too clearly that Virginia and North Carolina had a strong sense 
of their perils, and that Virginia's opposition to internal improve- 
ments at federal expense had little to do with " her ancient prin- 
ciple of strict construction" (p. 118). Virginia and the Carolinas 
were aware that roads and canal sacross a hundred miles of mount- 
ains reached an interior region whose natural outlet was the Mis- 
sissippi, while the Great Lake region was compelled to seek an outlet 
within the Union through New York City. And with due consid- 
eration of the enlarged interests the struggle of the sea-board 
communities for the control of the trade of the trans-Allegheny 
region has not changed its character in the last eighty years. 

That undue importance has been attached to Jackson's veto of the 
Maysville Road Bill (p. 169) can be maintained only when the issue 
is confused, and confuse it Professor Burgess certainly does when he 
tries to make something significant out of the comparative sums 
appropriated for internal improvements under Adams and Jackson. 
The fact is that the great bulk of the appropriations under Jackson 
and down to the present day have been made for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, while those made under preceding administra- 
tions were for roads and canals. The constitutional question 
involved in the latter form of federal activity was entirely different 
from the one involved in the former, and one is juggling with 
phrases if the distinction is ignored. The only view that makes 
this period intelligible is this: That the particularistic reaction 
which began with Madison's veto in 1817 reached its climax under 
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Jackson, who sought to make the states the administrative centres 
they had been in 1800 ; the federal government withdrew from the 
field of internal improvements and threw upon the states — then 
supposed wealthy from the distribution of a mythical surplus — the 
burden of connecting the different portions of the Union ; the States 
were not equal to the task, sold their public works to individuals 
and the consequence was the great enlargement of corporate activity, 
which has done more than anything else to extend the authority of 
the federal government. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that a work dealing with this 
period would contain some reference to the nominating convention ; 
that a constitutional historian and lawyer would have given us a 
description of the origin and development of one of the most 
powerful of extra-constitutional organs. But with the exception of a 
few sentences on page 208, referring to the congressional caucus, the 
author is silent upon the subject. In the chapters on the Missouri 
Compromise and the Dred Scott Decision, Professor Burgess gives 
us an excellent statement of the positions, and, indeed, where there 
is any occasion for an exercise of legal analysis he handles his 
material well. But with all this the book is a disappointing one. 
Indeed it is difficult to see how a short history of this period can 
be written until the great wealth of material which lies unused is 
made available. Only when the forces which were reflected in 
congressional debates are brought prominently before the rising 
hope of the South will the "chewing the bitter cud of fancied 
wrong' ' cease. Until then we shall continue to have books which 
are conventional, inadequate, and uninspiring. 

John L. Stewart. 

Philadelphia. 

Agricultural Depression in the United States. By W. A. Coutts. 

Pp. 96. Price, 50 cents. Publications of the Michigan Political 

Science Association, April, 1897. 

This monograph was written in competition for one of the prizes 
offered by Mr. David Lubin, of Sacramento, Cal. , to the students of 
the Universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan, for the 
best essay on the agricultural depression in the United States. One 
of the conditions of the contest required that each competitor should 
discuss Mr. Lubin's scheme for a bounty on agricultural exports. 
Considered simply as a student's essay, Mr. Coutts' work has some 
merit. It shows fairness of mind, ability to think clearly, fair 
attainments in knowledge and the spirit of the careful investigator. 
But considered as a contribution to our knowledge of industrial 



